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COLORED WINDOWS: PROBLEMS IN MOSAIC GLASS 
B Y CARYL COLEMAN, A. B. 

~| N order that the reader may have a right 
understanding of the purpose of this paper 
it will be necessaryto make two definitions 
and state the problems before entering up- 
on the study of the subject matter. 
DEFINITIONS: 
I. A painted window is one made by the 
art of painting on either colored or color- 
less glass, or both, with metallic pigments 
of a lower fusibility than the glass, which 
[ are fixed to or incorporated with it by the 

means of heat. 

II. A mosaic window is one made by the art of arranging pieces of 
transparent colored glass in juxtaposition so as to form ornaments, 

figures, etc. 

PROBLEMS: 
I. The harmonious combination of painted with mosaic work. 

II. The elimination of painted glass from mosaic windows by dis- 
covering an available substitute. 

The history of the origin and first methods of glass painting is in- 
volved in a hopeless maze of contradictory statements, and not ap- 
pertinent to the subject in hand, farther than to say: that before the 
discovery of vitrifiable or fusible pigment all painting on glass was 
done with transparent colors, which were protected from defacement 
by the superimposing of clear glass. 

After the introduction of these pigments, probably at Limoges in 
the eleventh century, their employment so engrossed the attention of 
the glass painters of the time, and subsequently until the death of the 
art, as to lead them away from regarding a colored window as a trans- 
parent mosaic, and culminated in makin&their windows nothing more 
nor less than painting on glass. 

At the re-birth of the art, at the end of the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century, there was no idea of developing it for its own sake, or 
for any inherent beauty it might possess, but solely as an accom- 
paniment to the architectural and theological theory concomitant 
with the religious revival that called it from death to life. The re- 
vivalists were guided by fourteenth century work in their endeavor 
to produce windows in harmony with these theories, and there was 
no attempt at originality of design or method, although a high point 
in technique was aimed at and obtained. Much of the work, more 
particularly of the English school, is artistic, often devotional, yet it 
is palpably an imitation, an imitation of an art that had already at- 
tained the acme of excellence. 
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COLORED The best S lass painting of today, English, German, or French, sel- 
WINDOWS ^ om e q ua * s an d never surpasses the work of many of the masters of 
the later Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Take for example the 
windows in the church of S. Martin at Montmorency in France, an^ 
contrast them with any good modern painted windows, and it will fe^ 
found that these works of the sixteenth century, painted by Engerani 
le Prince, Jean Cousin and Pinaignier, eclipse them in many points. 
They are splendid masterpieces of the art, graceful in composition^ 
correctin drawing, delicate in modeling, good in color, and marvelous 
in portraiture. The truth of part of this statement can be tested ty 
examining the accompanying illustration, the head of Mary Mag. 
dalen, taken from one of these windows. 

The method of painting employed by the artists of Montmorency 
glass appears to have been as follows : 

The metal oxides were combined with an easily fusible flux or vit- 
reous compound, ground very fine, and this pulverized substance 
served as pigment when mixed with weak gum water. Mr. Westlake* 
the most intelligent living English student of the glass, says, " The very 
dark touches, such as those of eyes, eyebrows, nose shadows, the 
mouth, etc., were sketched in, and the glass was burnt; on being 
cooled it was placed on an easel, and the pigment was floated over 
the surface of the glass, the lights and shadows being expressed by 
more pigment being floated into the shadows according to their 
depths ; a slight dabbing or stippling was sometimes used, but more 
generally dispensed with. For the strongest shadows, dark patchings 
or dark black touches were skillfully used in work intended to be 
placed at a distance. The color when dry was again worked upon; 
the high lights being heightened by a dry brush passed over them, or 
scratched out by a needle-point. The stronger shadows were some- 
times etched over again with lines, and the dark touches strengthened." 
The glass was then once more exposed to the action of heat. 

The above brief statement is about all that can be said, in a general 
way, concerning the glass-painting of the past, but there is much to 
be said about the practice of the art in the present, or rather there 
is much to be done, much to be studied, if the future.is to yield any 
work of moment. 

Of late years in this country conditions have arisen which demand 
new methods of work, ones that force the glass-painter away from 
the traditions of his art, and should stimulate him to attempt depart- 
ures that are largely revolutionary. The first American artists adven- 
turing into the field of colored-glass window-making were unbiassed 
by preconceived theories, untrammeled by architectural demands and 
entirely uninfluenced by theological conditions. They were atthe very 
beginning experimentalists, and have largely so continued to be. The 
sole motive of their work was based upon a recognition of the beauty 
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of color obtained by the transmission of light to the eye through the COLORED 
medium of colored glass, irrespective of form. Their first windows WINDOWS 
were decorative color studies, where the ever-varying opal was the 
criterion towards harmonic colorations. As their method of work con- 
sisted in placing pieces of glass in juxtaposition, one to another, so as 
to reach a given color result, their windows can be truthfully desig- 
nated as transparent mosaics. This theory of work demanded frotti 
the glass-maker every conceivable color, tone, degree of transparency, 
and texture of surface. The demand created the supply; glass was 
produced that far surpassed in beauty and variety all fia*-gla^s here- 
tofore known. With this wonderful material at hand the artists became 
impatient of purely ornamental designs and essayed figure subjects in 
their windows, but it was then they recognized that there were limits 
ations to mosaic glass and saw the necessity of combining it with- 
painted glass. 

At once a problem arose which is riot yet solved* or only partially 
so, namely, making the combination harmonious. The difficult}? is this : 
In mosaic windows the figures are clothed with deep-toned arid richly- 
colored glass, of variable thickness, which has all the texture of thte 
stuffs imitated, in conjunction with the roundness of nature, with every 
shadow, no matter how deep, luminous and free from the opaqueness 
usually accompanying painted work. Now, as the f ace, hands, arid feet 
cannot be, or more truly, have not been, successfully made in mosaic, 
painted glass has been resorted to as the only alternative, but with 
most unsatisfactory results. The flesh in comparison with the clothed - 
figures is flat, thin, dull, and lifeless. 

The glass-painters in some few cases have made an effort, although 
futile, to assist the mosaicists, but the traditions of their art, or their 
own mediocrity, have held them in bondage, consequently the artists 
in mosaic glass were compelled to break away and experiment for 
themselves. So far, the most successful essay in overcoming the 
difficulty was made by Mr. Louis C. Tiffany in his window of the 
Entombment— more particularly in the head of Joseph of Arimathea, 
which holds its own, with all other parts of the window, in its straight- 
forward realism, color and texture. The artist obtained this result by 
a carefully adjusted union of paint with mosaic, a process simple in 
itself. On one piece of almost colorless glass, cut to the shape of the 
head, the features were painted in a monotone, another piece of glass 
was chosen for its flesh tones, and a third for its skin-like texture, and 
all three superimposed. The illustration of this head, although help- 
ful in assisting the reader to comprehend a little of the effect obtained 
by the above method of work, gives but an imperfect idea of its won- 
derful beauty. The portrayal of colored windows by photography is 
always disappointing, the subtle poly chromatism of the glass sets at 
naught the power of the camera as a reproducing instrument. 
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COLORED ft would seem as if in this head Mr. Tiffany had found the key of 
WINDOWS the situation, or at least had made a great step toward the ultimate 
solution of the problem of combining the two kinds of work, painted 
and mosaic. On the other hand, no one has approached the solution 
of the second problem, the abandonment of the use of paint in mosaic 
windows. Although attempts have been made to do away with the 
painting by substituting glass in which the features were modeled in 
low relief, or the reverse— in intaglio. Neither form can be said to have 
been successful; however, the last, in practice, has proven to be the 
better, and it is possible in the end may be feasible, but so far the 
great expense of this method has deterred artists from making ex- 
tended experiments. 

From the foregoing it will be seen there is much to be done in mo- 
saic glass windows, many improvements to be made, and faults to 
be overcome. The future is one of great promise as well as rewards 
for the artistic aspirant, almost as much as at the beginning of the art. 
As for glass painting it can be said with truth there are no masters of 
the art in this country, and here is a field for our art students worth 
cultivating. 
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